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for a check on accuracy of spelling. It is useful to detect errors in spelling (or better 
to teach the child to do so) in regvilar written composition, history, etc., lessons. The 
child must learn to spell while attending to the content. 

The amount of repetitions of the sort suggested will vary greatly from pupil to 
pupil and from word to word. The pupil must be convinced that to learn the word 
so he can just write it is not enough. He should repeat it several times thereafter 
[p. 81]. 

Professor Gates touches on the matter of eye-movements. Here he sets 
aside the whole elaborate technique which has been developed for the produc- 
tive studies which have been made by photographing eye-movements. He is 
content to make observations after the following manner: 

Eye-movements can be recorded perfectly only by means of elaborate photo- 
graphic or other graphic methods. Such apparatus was not available for our work, but 
we undertook a course of training in the direct observation of eye-movements while 
the subject read some appropriate material such as Gray's Silent Reading Test passages. 
One shortly develops sufficient skill to count the number of fixation pauses and to detect 
refixation movements with accuracy satisfactory for purposes such as ours. A study 
was made of about fifteen cases before, during, and after several types of practice 
[p- S7]- 

With such knowledge as he can gather in this fashion and from what seems 
to be a superficial reading of the literature. Professor Gates feels himself quali- 
fied to pass on the question whether inappropriate eye-movements are the 
cause or the result of poor reading. It may not be out of place to say that all 
eye-movements are known to those who have really worked with them to be 
symptoms of conditions in the central nervous system which are the physical 
correlates of the reading process. If anyone wants to find out what is going 
on in a child's nervous system during reading, he will get excellent guiding 
evidence by securing accurate records of the eye-fixations. The eye-movements 
are neither cause nor result of poor reading or of good reading. The type of 
reading and the t3'pe of eye-movements are both to be -understood only by 
referring back to a fundamental cause, namely, the organized central nervous 
structure of which reading and eye-movements are paraOel symptoms. 

Charles H. Jxjdd 

Is the I.Q. a safe pedictive instrument? — ^As a wholesome reaction from the 
flood of new mental tests comes the recently observable disposition to examine 
experimentally some of the assumptions we have been perhaps too uncritically 
holding. Authors of not less than eight articles since 1920 have been seriously 
concerned with such problems as the rate of mental growth and the constancy 
of the I.Q., matters on which we have dogmatized and now propose to analyze 
and criticize. To these is now added an excellent study' from the Iowa Child 

' BiSD T. Baldwin and Lome I. Stechek, Mental Growth Curve of Normal and 
Superior Children. University of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, First Series. 
No. 56. Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1922. Pp. 62. $0.75. 
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Welfare Station, in which average and superior, rather than subnormal, chil- 
dren are submitted to re-examination, some of them being given as many as 
five successive examinations at intervals of a year. As in most other studies 
of this sort, the Stanford Revision was used, and its peculiar shortcomings as 
well as its excellencies for such analytical purposes become apparent. 

The monograph presents in a variety of ways the basic data, covering 485 
mental-age determinations in 143 children. The statistical work is judiciously 
and carefully done and involves one or two innovations in procedure which 
increase the definiteness of the calculations and their interpretation. The 
chief value of the study lies, of course, in the 143 individual growth curves, 
more than half of which involve four or five successive examinations. From 
the charts and tables it becomes apparent that the I.Q. is only approximately 
constant, the variability of successive I.Q. determinations on any individual 
averaging about four points (boys) to six points (girls) from the general I.Q. 
level. Girls are found to be more variable than boys, superior children than 
average, and older children than younger. While on re-examination the I.Q. 
usually increases, due probably in part to habituation to the test, not infre- 
quently it decreases. Coefficients of correlation between successive I.Q.'s in 
all of the re-examined groups are found to be high and reliable, ranging from 
-H.72 to-t-.93. The authors also find evidence of an acceleration of mental 
growth at adolescence paralleling that of physical growth, as well as a definite 
relationship between general physiological acceleration and mental acceleration. 

Painstaking and prolonged investigations of this sort are not as spectacular 
as the invention of new tests or mental surveys of the school population at the 
rate of a thousand per day; but only this sort of work will lead to a genuine 
understanding of what our tests really measure. We need more studies of 

^ F. A. KiNGSBUKY 

UNrVEESITY OF CHICAGO 

Individualization of instruction. — Of the several plans which are being 
tried in the attempt to secure a better adaptation of teaching to the individual 
child, the one which originated in Dalton, Massachusetts, has been quite prom- 
inent. The interest in this plan has been more pronounced in England than 
in America, although in both countries there are schools in which the Dalton 
Plan is being experimentally tested. An excellent description' of the scheme 
has recently been written by Miss Helen Parkhurst, with whom the idea 
originated. 

The Dalton Plan is aptly described in principle and in practice in the follow- 
ing paragraphs: 

Briefly summarized, the aim of the Dalton Plan is a synthetic aim. It suggests 
a simple and economic way by means of which the school as a whole can function as 

•Helen Paekhurst, Education on the Dalton Plan. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co., 1922. Pp. xviii-l-278. $2.00. 



